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presentation. The story of the revolutionary war is much less success- 
fully told and does not compare in simplicity and charm with the earlier 
chapters of the work. Nevertheless, the net result is on the whole very 
satisfactory, however much we may take exception to the particular 
events the author has chosen to bring out in his narrative. The future 
volumes of this series will doubtless carry this initial success into the 
whole field of American biography. 

0. G. L. 

Writings of John Qmncy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauneey 
Ford. Volume vi, 1816-1819. (New York: Macmillan company, 
1916. 573 p. $3.50) 

The material in this volume, comparing favorably in historical inter- 
est with that selected for the five preceding volumes, may well be divided 
into two parts. From April 6, 1816, to April 17, 1817, the letters and 
dispatches, constituting about one-third of the whole book, cover the last 
months of Mr. Adams's long career as American representative at for- 
eign courts; and European polities, diplomacy, and society continue to 
be the natural subjects for these discussions. On April 17, 1817, Adams 
accepted the office of secretary of state and his problems thereafter, until 
December 29, 1819, are chiefly those growing out of the Seminole war, 
the recognition of the South American states, the treaty with Spain, 
negotiations with Great Britain over the northern boundary and in- 
demnity for slaves carried away, and party politics. 

So completely was his time absorbed with the routine affairs of his 
new office that private letters, which were of interest alike to the student 
of history as well as to the general reader, become constantly fewer. 
"And although there are parts of your private correspondence which I 
value very highly," he wrote a friend and official, "you will I am sure 
make allowance for the impossibility of answering your private letters 
with punctuality when I assure you that I have upon my unanswered 
file letters that have lain there for months from my father. . . For 
myself I can only assure you that I have found the duties of the De- 
partment to be more than I can perform." This loss is supplemented 
only in part by the fourth volume of the Memoirs in which he wrote 
while on his journey to Washington: "But, as a first sacrifice, this 
journal must henceforth be given up or reduced to short and insignifi- 
cant minutes of the daily occurrences." 

Absorbingly interesting to-day, is the writer's summary of the atti- 
tude of European nations towards the United States. "There is al- 
ready," he says, "in all the governments of Europe a strong prejudice 
against us as Republicans, and as the primary causes of the propagation 
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of those political principles, which still make the throne of every Euro- 
pean monarch rock under him as with the throes of an earthquake." (p. 
142) There follows a narration of incidents which are considered liable 
to embroil us with these nations, who are extremely jealous of us as an 
active and enterprising, and a grasping and ambitious people. These 
symptoms of an explosion called forth recommendations on his part which 
would give little comfort to the peace-at-any-price advocate of our time ; 
"To do justice invariably to every nation," he wrote, "and at the same 
time to fix our military, naval and fiscal establishment upon a founda- 
tion adequate to our defense and enabling us to obtain justice from 
them." (p. 144) Referring at another time to the attitude of Americans 
toward the outcome of the war of 1812, he said : ' ' They look too in- 
tently to their triumphs and turn their eyes too lightly away from 
their disasters." . . "At the same time it is not 'ignoble ease and 
peaceful sloth' that I would counsel. An efficient revenue and a grow- 
ing navy, these are the pillars of my peace." His ardent spirit of na- 
tionalism was intensified through his intimate knowledge of external 
relations. Many times he emphasized this point of view which dominat- 
ed his acts as secretary of state. "They (United States) are at this mo- 
ment the strongest nation upon the globe for every purpose of jus- 
tice. . . May they be armed in thunder for the defense of right,. and 
self -shackled in eternal impotence for the support of wrong." (p. 62) 

Besides the complications of diplomacy which caused him to "be- 
come a favorite target for sharp-shooters," there were incessant demands 
of office which were revolting to one of his nature. "The beggars for 
office," "the tribe of those door-bursters of public confidence" as he 
dubbed the horde whose "quires of vouchers and testimonials" he was 
called on to "sit with sad civility and read" in support of their claim 
for office, (p. 274) It is remarkable that with the indispensable business 
which crowded him almost to distraction, he should have been able to 
evolve a system for indexing all diplomatic correspondence (Memoirs rv, 
98) and to prepare a report on weights and measures (Memoirs iv, 

159). 

J. A. James 

Abraham Lincoln, the lawyer-statesman. By John T. Richards, former 
president, Chicago bar association. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 260 p. $2.50 net) 
As the already long list of Lincolniana lengthens, one wonders where 
its limits are; and too often an examination of the "latest arrival" 
leads one to feel that it is but a poor repetition of what has been al- 
ready said and said well. Fortunately, however, Richards' little vol- 



